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THE EXILE. 

By L. M. Montgomery. 

We told her that her far-off shore was 
bleak and dour to yiew, 

And that her sky was dull and mirk 
while ours was smiling blue. 

She only sighed in answer, “It is even 
as ye say, 

But O, the ragged splendor when the 
sun bursts through the gray!” 


We brought her dew-wet roses from 
our fairest summer bowers, 

We bace her drink their fragrance, we 
heaped her lap with flowers. 

She only said with eyes that yearned, 
“O, if ye might have brought 


The pale unscented blossoms by my 
father’s lowly cot!” 
We bade her listen to the birds that 


sang so madly sweet, 
The lyric of the laughing stream that 
dimpled at her feet. 





“But 0,” she cried, “I weary for the 
musie wild that stirs 

When keens the mournful western 
wind among my native firs! 

We told her she had faithful friends 


and loyal hearts anear, 
We prayed her take the fresher loves, 
we prayed her be of cheer. 
“©, ye are kind and true,” she wept, 
“but woe'’s me for the grace 
tenderness that shines upon 
mother’s wrinkled face!” 
-Youth’s Companion. 


of my 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Today Suffrage Clubs in all parts of 


the country are celebrating Susan B. 


Anthony’s birthday. If departed spir- 
its know what is going on in the world 
they have left behind, how it must re- 
the 
progress that the equal rights’ move- 


joice Miss Anthony to witness 
ment has made, even during the short 
time since she passed away! 

\ Congressional hearing on the peti- 
Amendment 
on 


tion for a Sixteenth for- 
bidding 
of sex will take place at 
March 3. 


the 


disfranchisement account 
Washington 
A reception to the presi- 


State 


on 


dents of Suffrage Associa- 


tions visiting Washington at the time | 


the 
evening the 
National Business Committee will fol- 
the hearing. It held at 
the Rev. Anna H. home in 
Moylan, Pa. 


be given at the Shoreham 


before. A 


will 
meeting of 
low will be 
Shaw’s 


The 
voted down, by a large majority, a bill 


Mississippi Legislature has 


to make women eligible as county su- 


perintendents of schools. This is bad 


for the schools and the children, but 
good for the Mississippi W. S. A., 
whose membership will doubtless be 
increased in consequence. The Na- 


tional Bureau of Education reports 
324 women serving as county super- 
intendents of schools in the United 


States, at last accounts. 





Maryland women are indignant over 


| the clause in the proposed new suf- 
frage law that would enable a man 
whose wife owns $500 to vote in virtue 
while neither a wife, a 
widow or a spinster could yote, even 


of her money 


if she owned $5,000,000. Sooner or 
later all these anachronisms and ab- 


surdities will be swept away. 


Assemblyman Cuvillier of New York 
bill to 
hotels or res- 


has introduced a allow unes- 


corted ladies to cine in 


taurants. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
has an admirable editorial in support 
of the municipal woman suffrage bill. 
The Republican deserves the gratitude 
of all women for its many years’ able 
advocacy of equal rights. 


In Maine, the politicians who wanted 
to keep women from serving as Over- 
seers of the Poor have decided to drop 
their plea that a woman is not legally 
a person, and Mrs. French and Mrs. 
Barker are helping to care for the 
poor of Portland, without opposition 
and with general acceptance, 

In view of the fact that the constitu- 
tion of the Triangular Debating 
League makes no statement in regard 
to the sex of the speakers, the Colum- 
bia University men have withdrawn 
their opposition to Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cook’s remaining on the Cornell 
bating team, which is to meet the Co- 
At the next 


de- 
lumbia team’on Feb. 28. 


try to have the constitution 
so that hereafter men only may have 
a place on the team. 

The Indiana State Dairy Association 
at its recent annual meeting adopted 
a resolution as follows: 

“Whereas, In the development of 
the resources of the Middle West, wo- 
men have borne equal burdens with 
men; and 


“Whereas, In the great industry 
for which this Association stands. 
women represent an equal share of 
its labor; and 

“Whereas, In our State University 


the dairy courses are shared equally 
by men and women: taerefore, be it 





“Resolved, That the State Dairy 
Association, in convention assembled, 
endorses the movement for equal 
political rights for women, and here 
| by urges the State Legislature, at its 
| next session, to adopt a resolution re- 
questing the Congress of the United 


States to submit to the various State 
Legislatures for ratification an amend- 
ment to ine U. 8S. Constitution pro- 
hibiting disfranchisement on account 
of sex.” 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford 
at the 


University gave an address 
held to organize the 
new College Equal Suffrage League of 


Northern helped to 


meeting 
California, and 
form it. 


Mrs. Charles Park and Mrs. William 


Keith addressed the Women's League 
of Stanford University on equal suf- 
|frage the other day. ‘They had a 
large audience. The Palo Alto Tribune 
| Says: 

| “Mrs. Park answered many of the 
| old objections. She said that, even if 
| bad women voted, there would be 
|twenty good women to offset each 
| such vote; that only one criminal in 
| fifteen is a woman; that more girls 
|} than boys are being graduated from 
|}high schools; tnat, though women 
| have ‘influence,’ men have influence 
|}and votes, too, and no man would re- 


frain from voting because he had ‘in- 
fluenced’ some one else’s choice of 
candidates. The audience laughed 
when Mrs. Park referred to conditions 
in Massachusetts, where there are 7#,- 
(0 more women than men, and where, 
if each woman tried to influence one 
man’s vote, there would not be enough 
men to go round, by 70,000. 

“Mrs. D. S. Jordan asked how large 
2a proportion of women vote in those 
States where equal suffrage prevails, 
and a letter was read by Mrs. Park 
stating that in Colorado the e: timate 
is eighty per cent. Mrs. Langtry tes- 
tifiel that more than that proportion 
vote in Wyoming.” 





The vote at the University of Cali- 
fornia, which 


of the women students to being turned 


registered the objection 


out of the general association of stu- 


dents, was conclusive, and the women 
The San Francisco Star 


will stay in. 


says: 





“The attempt this week of the men 


meeting of the League Columbia will | 
changed | 








| dents, 


} small factor 








SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 











students of the University of Califor-| affairs, executing this difficult task 


nia to bar women students from mem- 
bership in the associated students’ or- 
ganization is evidence that the fac- 
ulty of the institution is neglecting its 
duty to the students. The Lord only 
knows what that faculty is teaching, 
but it certainly is not teaching any 
thing like the good doctrine of ‘equal 
rights for all. 

Another California 
mournfully: 

“With the winning in 
battle for the ballot, and an equal 
suffrage lecturer addressing the stu- 
mere man will soon become a 
at the University of Cal 


paper says, 


coeds their 


| ifornia.” 








A Wellesley College girl is 


earning 


money to pay for her studies in an 
original way. She is a graceful and 


| expert skater, and she let it be known 


that she was willing to teach chilcren 
to skate, She has gathered a good 
sized class without difficulty, and her 
little pupils are much p'eised with 
their teacher, 

At Barnard College this week Miss 


Maude KE. Minor spoke on ‘Probation 
Work in the Night Courts.” The lec- 
ture was given under the auspices of 
the (College Settlement Association, 
and was the third of a series on set- 
tlement work and kindred subjects 
The association hopes to interest stu- 
dents in neighborhood work. 


A new research fellowship in chem- 


istry has just been founded by the 
Bryn Mawr trustees. It is filled for 
this semester by Miss Mary Cloyd 
Burnley, a former fellow, who has 
been teaching chemistry at Vass:ir 
College for the past nine years, and 


leave of absence to assist 
the chemical lab- 


has received 
Professor Ixohler in 
oratory. 

The bulletin of the Woman's Coilege 
of Baltimore for 1908 shows 41 officers 
of instruction and administration: 
gives the names of 2) alumnae who 
have received fellowships since thes> 
were founded in 1898, and contains in- 
formation relating to exami- 
nations, etc. A new course in philan- 
throphy is offered by Professor Thom- 


courses, 


as. It is open to students who have 
taken a year of college work. 
A WOMAN GOVERNOR. 

Mrs. Ida Torter Boyer, in her re- 
searches at the Boston Public Library 
for the N. A. W. 8S. A., has come upon 
many curious historical items. One 
of the most interesting is in Armor’s 


“Governors of Pennsylvania,” Pages 
126-150: 

“On the 30th of July, 1718, William 
Penn died, at the age of seventy-four. 


By his will, his wife, Hannah, was 
made his sole executrix. and 
issumed the management of colonial 


with rare tact and business capacity. 
‘She became,’ says Watson, ‘in effect 
our Governor, ruling us by her depu- 
ties, or Lieutenant-Governors, during 
all the term of her children’s minor- 
4: Adie 

| That Hannah Penn was no mere 
figure-head is shown by her positive 


action in the controversy between Sil 
William Keith, who was Lieutenant 
Governor, and Logan, secretary of the 
Council. Keith determined to act in 
dependently of che Council, whereupon 
Logan placed the matter before Han- 
nah Penn, the acting proprietor. 
immediately wrote a letter of instruc- 
tion to Keith, sharply reproving him 
for displacing the secretary without 
consulting her, or even his Council, 
and directing him to reinstate Logan 
This Keith refused to whereupon 
Hannah Penn dismissed him, and he 
was superseded, 1726. 
Female Electioneering. 

In the historical notes relating to 
Lancaster Co., the 
delicious bit of colonial polities, show 


do, 


Pa., following 


ing that the woman in 


new 


vania is almost a genuine antique: 


“In 1732, a violent contest for mem- 
ber of the Assemvly took place be- 
tween Andrew Galbraith and John 
| Wright. Mrs. Galbraith rode through- 
out the town at the head of a num- 
erous band of horsemen, friends of 


her husband. In consequence of her 
activity, her husband was 
(Hazard’s Historical Register of 
sylvania, Page 21.) 


Penn- 


AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 


— 


Congressman Veters has just intro- 


| looking 


She | 


Pennsyl- | 


| ployed in 


elected.” | 


loon 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Norman C Great 


Barrington, 


Chapin of 
112 
from which she got 2,009 eggs during 


Mass., has pullets, 
the month of January. 

Mrs. Grace Quackenbos has hit upon 
what may prove to be the most practi- 
cal devised for diverting 
the the 
congested cities to those parts of the 


that 


plan yet 


stream of immigration from 


country are in crying need of 


more laborers. Read the account of 


it in another column, 

Miss Elfrida Everhart, reference li- 
brarian of the Carnegie Library of At- 
the 
completed th 


lanta, and instructor in Southern 


Library School, has 
manuscript of what should prove to be 
exceptionally useful and valuable 
library tool—a “Hand-book to United 


Documents.” 


an 


States Public 
Ifon, Mrs. Harbord has made a dar 
ing and successful balloon trip across 


the British channel, accompanied by 
«. F, Pollock of the Aero Club. The 
balloon started from Chelsea and de- 


secended at Stavelot, Belgium, in a vio- 
Mrs. Harbord 
second woman to cross the channel in 


lent snowstorm. is the 
a balloon. 

Mary Eva 
old girl of Brookline, 
been awarded a medal by the Massa- 


Miss Chase, a five-year- 


Mass., has just 


chusetts Humane Society. She is the 
youngest person that has ever re- 
ceived it. She was struck and seri- 
ously hurt by an automobile last au- 


tumn, while trying to save a playmate 
from being run over. 

Todd of 
model of 


York 
aeroplane. 


New has 


an 


Miss E. T 
perfected a 
Miss Todd was an exhibitor at James- 
and at the Aero 
Ixxperts who have seen her lat 


town, exhibitions of 
Club, 
est model say it will fly. The inventor 


is described as a small, gray-haired 


woman, with a hospitable manner. 
She goes about among her formidable 
bal- 


as 


miuzes of wires, motors, 


fabric and blueprints much 


another woman would show you about 


her kitchen or her drawing room. 


Kdna May Crossley, a daugh- 
ter of Prosecutor Crossley of Trenton, 


i 


Miss 


has taken up the work, unusual 


for a woman, of serving notices for 
the Attorney General on the presi- 
cents of law-breaking corporations 
Some of these magnates show consid 
erable skill in evading male process- 
servers; but when a representative of 


“big business” hears that a young lady 


see him, and catches a 


wants to 
glimpse of a beautiful girl waiting in 
the ante-room, he hastens to open the 
his oflice, and is 


door of promptly 


served with a notice, Miss Crossley is 
and is 


the Attorney 


stenographer, 
the 


an expert em- 
ottice of 
General. 

Miss Flora MacDonald is at the head 
house- 
the Bos- 


and Indus- 


of the department of interior 


decoration lately started by 


ton Women’s Educational 


trial Union. She gives expert advice 


to any one wishing it, in regard to all 


| matters of house furnishing or decora- 


duced a bill for the regulation of child | 


labor, not only in the District of Co- 
the Territories of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico Alaska, 

Congressman bill combines 
features of the Massachusetts law and 
those of Illinois, Oregon and New 
York. It forbids the employment of 
any child whatsoever under 14 years 
of age, extencs the law which in Mas- 
suchusetts applies to factories. or 
stores, to liundries, hotels, theatres 
and other places, provides that no 
child under 16 who cannot read 
write shall be employed, and that all 
children between 14 and 16 shall be 
registered and an employment certifi- 
cate given to them; that children shall 
not work more than 48 hours in a 
week, nor after 6 P. M.: that 
employs a child under 16, in violation 
of this statute, or whoever makes a 
false statement uncer such _ statute 
shall fined. 


lumbia but in 
and 


Peters’s 


be 


The Kansas State Federation of 
Labor has just passed a resolution in 
> 


favor of woman suffrage, 64 to 22. 
In Indianapolis the Trades Council, 


the Garment Workers’ Union, and a 
joint meeting of the Typographical 


Union and the Political Committee of 
the Trades’ Council, have lately 
passed resolutions in favor of woman 


| suffrage. 


| she is 


and | 


whoever | 


are in 
calls 
One day 


tion. Already her services 


great demand, and she receives 


from all over New England. 
New 


give the benetit of her taste in regard 


sent for to Ilampshire to 


to the artistic furnishing of a parlor; 


another day to Connecticut to plan a 


billiard room; another to Rhode Island 


to advise about the colors to be used 


in a stained-glass window: and she has 
innumerable calls from 


places nearer 


counsel the 
the 


furniture. 


by, to give expert as to 


walls or best 
old 


for 


tinting of way to 
Miss Mac- 
with her 


father in the MacDonald Stained Glass 


make over 


Donald was some time 


Window Company, and has also made 


a special study of stained-glass win- 


dows abroad. She has excellent na- 


tural taste, improved by the best culti- 
While the 
the department 
small or 


vation. main object of 


starting was to help 


persons of moderate incomes 


to get the largest amount of beauty 
for their money, the rich are taking 
advantage of the opportunity with 


even greater eagerness than those of 
less means. The price is moderate, 


and the proceeds go to the E. and I. 


Union. 
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CRUEL CORPORATIONS. 





of 
more 


In American politics today one 
the 
stringent regulation of cruel and con- 
Strange 


who, 


most important issues is a 


scienceless corporations, as 


it may seem, many men as in- 


dividuals, are just and even generous 


in their private dealings, show no 
sense of equity, or respect for law, 
when acting as managers and direc- 


tors of corporations. They do, as ofti- 
cers of these aggregations of capital, 


what they would be ashamed to do as 


individuals. Hiumane men become 
cruel; public-spirited men parsimoni- 
ous. In their attitude towards their 


employees they manifest callous sel- 


fishness, and towards the public un- 
scrupulous rapacity. Little do their 
stockholders know or care that their 


swollen dividencs have been earned by 
the life and 
the and 
phans, 


needless waste of human 
cestitution of widows or- 

If our readers ever feel disposed to 
tind fault the attitude of 
dent towards 
let 


of 


with Presi- 


Roosevelt these “male- 


factors of wealth,” them read a 


facts made by 
the New York 


striking statement 
Charles EK. Russell in 
Independent of January 30), entitled 
“Gravity Yard Other 
It discloses the amazing fact that hun 
annually 


and Shambles.” 


dreds of innocent men are 


slaughtered by American railway 
companies for lack of the most orci- 
nary precautions, such «as are taken 


everywhere in Europe. Especially, in 
their 
employee in 
killed or 
of these 
printed in 
tioned in 


yards,” 
annually 
nobody hears 


so-called “gravity one 
five is 
But 
victims; their 
the 
the annual 


every 
injured. 

names are not 
men- 
profit 


newspapers, or 
reports of 
and loss. These places of dreadful 
death and disaster have no parallel in 
the railroad operations of other coun- 
tries. They are the inevitable result 
of preventible conditions, due wholly 
to an inhuman disregard of proper pre- 


vention. 


“Of American trainmen, in 1!1, one 
in every seven was injured, anc one | 
in every 137 was killed outright. To 


the hideous significance 


of these figures is almost impossible.” 


comprehend 


Railroad employment in these United 
the 
soldier’s life during our Civil War; and 


States is more perilous than was 
its perils are far more cruel, because 
avoidable. Of every ten men at work 
killed or maimed 
Mr. Russell 


estimates that in the “gravity yards,” 


today, one will be 


within the coming year, 


one person in five of the employees is 


annually killed or injured by no fault 


of his own 
These “gravity yards” are inclined 
planes joined at intervals by spurs 


leading to side tracks. The descent is 
The object 
the 


empty freight cars owned by the vari- 


uniform and continuous. 


is to drop off on each side track 
ous railway companies, while the rest 
of the 
the rate of five or ten 
the 
instances standing on the bottom ste), 


train of empty cars rolls on at 


miles an hour. 


On top of each car, or in some 


is a man, young, sturdy, in the prime 


of life. As the train rolls down the 
line with gathering momentum, each 
car is” shifted by «quickly-thrown 
switches on to its respective track, 
while the rest of the train moves on. 
Thereupon the young man works his 
brake-wheel, to bring his switched 
cir to a standstill. Often, to check 
the momentum, he thrusts a wooden 
lever into the spokes of the wheel as 
if it were an ax handle, and throws 
his whole weight upon it. Yet, often, 
the flight is not wholly checked, and 


bang! goes the switched car upon an- 
the siding. In 


the 


other 
that 


car already on 


when the cars strike, 


case 
spur-car lurches violently. The young 
man clings hard to his brake-wheel to 
the 


hurled 


ground, 
to 


being flung to as 


avoid 


many have been their 
death before. 

To 
cars is a 
the railroad 


important. 


men 
various freight 
task. 
business, as elsewhere, is 


The gravity-yard 


distribute these 


tremendous Time, in 


ucts as 





a huge sieve, and is a grand device for 
its purpose. But, as used, it is the 
most perilous device ever invented. 
Each single car run through this sieve 
carries a brakeman, and to avoid be- 
ing catapulted from the car to the 
ground or the side track requires al- 
most superhuman strength, skill, and 
presence of mind. Often the brake- 
man must apply his brake at the same 
time that he is clinging to his perilous 


perch. The brake that he uses is 
usually the old hand-wheel pattern, 
since the compulsory introduction of 


Often the 
not at 
round 


the air-brake on the trains. 
brake works with difficulty, or 
all. Then the ear fairly flies 
the curve, the unfortunate brakeman, 
struggling with the useless apparatus, 
is flung out, and either maimed or 
killed. 

What On 
“accident funds,” 
the 


and 


railroads 
taken from the 
men the 
broken to 
Nominally, the law 
on 


follows? 
out 
wages of themselves, 
maimed wretch has 
shift for himself. 
provides partial 
proving his injury: 
offered his choice between immediate 
inacequate relief, or a long and cost- 
ly legal contest against pleas of “con- 
tributory negligence,’ ete. A promi- 
nent Chicago recently stated 
that, under the court methods of Llli- 
nois, he would guarantee to keep any 
of his rights for four- 


compensation 
practically, he is 


lawyer 


such man out 


teen yeurs. 

These abuses multiform. Re- 
a conspiracy of the railroads 
conveying immigrants to their desti- 
nitions has whereby 


these poor people are herded like cat- 


are 
cently 


heen exposed, 


tle, with shocking lack of conven- 
iences, and obliged to pay more than 
the cost of first-class tickets—a most 


shameful fraud upon helpless and im- 
pecunious strangers. 
Yet our “anti” women refise to help 
sustain by their votes the effort of the 
to these 
Cain, 
my 


administration remedy 
Like 
eally: “Am I 
I have all the rights I want.” 

H. B. B. 


abuses. they say practi- 


brother's keeper? 


THE EASTER SALE. 


held in 
17 and 


The Easter sale will be 
l.orimer Hall, Boston, April 16 
1S. 
Mrs. 
up this 
W, 8. A., 


local 


Lowell, who is get- 
the 
be glad to 


(ieorge IF. 


ting sale for \Massachu- 


setts will visit 
and 


regard to the 


any of the Clubs Leagues, 


and to address them in 
suggestions 


to 


affair, giving them such 


as to methods as she may be able 
do, through her experience in manag- 
brilliant and 
past. Mrs. 
address is 525 Walnut St., 
All the will find 


a visit from her very helpful and in- 


number of 
the 


large 
fairs in 


ing a 
successful 
Lowell's 
Newtonville. locals 
spiring. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE DRAMAS. 


In answer to requests for woman 


suffrage plays of «a simple character 
not calling for much scenery, we 
“The 


which appeared in the 


ang 
republished last week Crow- 
Hill I.yceum,” 
Woman's Journal 
been long out of print, except in “The 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker.” This week 


we republish “A Very New Woman,” 


years ago, but has 


which originally appeared in the N. Y. 


Recorder, but has also been long out 


of print, 
A NEW SUFFRAGE PAPER. 


but the least in- 
teresting of the papers deyoted to our 
the KXqual Suf- 
frage Bulletin, edited monthly at 457 


Arcade Building, Sea:tle, by Miss May 


The youngest not 


Washington 


cause is 


It gives the news of the suf- 
in that State, the re- 


Grinnell. 
frage movement 
ports from the local clubs, ete. 

It begins modestly, as a four-page 
mimeographed sheet, but it is already 
proving itself most useful and valu- 
able. Mrs. Ellen §S. Leckenby, the 
State Corresponding Secretary, writes: 

“Miss Grinnell, who contributes this 
gratuitously as her share in the State's 
work, is giving us great assistance, as 


our number of clubs is increasing so 
rapidly it is exceedingly difficult to 


keep in touch with them all by corre- 
spondence. We have between forty 


with- | 








and fifty clubs on this side of the} 


with a membership of 
Now Mrs. DeVoe has gone 
Washington to organize 


mountains 
nearly {HH 
to Eastern 
there.” 

It would be a good thing if every 
State Suffrage Association that has not 
already a State paper would start one, 


if only in mimeographed form, as our 
enterprising sisters in Washington 
have done. The national papers can- 


not present the local news so fully as 
these local bulletins do, and it is 


ling a 


l 


worth a great deal to the local clubs 
of a State if they can all be kept in 
frequent touch with one another. The 
New York, lowa, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin Suffrage Associations are al- 
ready publishing monthly papers. We 
wish the Washington Equal Suffrage 
Bulletin all success. ss. & & 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Oklahoma State Federation has 
had a bill introduced in the Legisla- 
ture to enable women to vote for the 
judges of the Juvenile Courts. 

For the first time, the Minnesota 
State Federation will have a 
woman suffrage read at the reception 
in connection with the State Federa- 
tion breakfast, to be given this month 
at the annual meeting in St. Paul. 


paper on 


There is a curious likeness between 
the 
in Russia and some of the women who 


supporters of autocratic tyranny 
oppose equal rights for their own sex 
in America. Trof. Paul :Milyukoff, a 
member of the Douma, and one of the 
and highly es- 
Democrats of 
made York the other 
address on the political situa- 
tion in his country. His talk was 
characterized by great temperance 
and moderation; but the reactionaries 
in the Douma are so rabidly opposed 
reform 
wrath 


learned, honest 
Constitutional 
in New 


most 
teemed 
Russia, 
day an 


to any ciscussion of political 
that they manifested 
ugainst the distinguished professor for 
his York withdraw- 
ing from the Douma in a body when 
he got 
assembly 


their 


New address by 
up to speak, and leaving the 
without a In ad- 
vance of the fifth annual convention 
of the New York City Federation 
Women’s Clubs the other day, certain 
opponents of equal rights, Americans 
birth, but spiritual kinswomen 
that if 


quorum, 


of 


by 
the 
a resolution in favor of equal suffrage 
were introduced they would withdraw 
from the Not 
wishing to have a disgraceful scene of 
this kind, the presicent, Mrs. William 
Cummings Story, herself a suffragist. 
in- 


Russian Czar, announced 


meeting in a _ body. 


asked the suffrage leaders not to 
troduce a resolution, and they yielded 


to her request. 

The convention passed resolutions 
in favor of the teachers’ equal pay 
bill, trade schools, clean streets, and 


uniform laws of marriage and divorce 
A resolution for the restriction of vivi- 
section was referred to the committee 
on hygiene. and one sgainst the in- 
troduction of rifle-practice in the pub- 
lic schools was referred to the peace 
committee. 

Mrs. Story prefaced the announce- 
ment of an entertainment to be given 
by the I). A. R. by saying: ‘This is 
an absolutely impartial body. It in- 
cludes every shade of political opin- 
ion; we have suffragists and anti-suf- 
fragists, and others whose lines of 
work are absolutely dissimilar. We 
have no rignat to present matters of 
personal interest here, but we can all 
meet on common ground and co-op- 
erate for the common good.” 

Miss Mary G. Hay then announced 
a suffrage mass meeting to be held at 
Cooper Union on Feb. 27. 

There were addresses by Street 
Cleaning Commissioner Foster Crow- 
ell, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, Prof. 
. TP. Claxton of the University of 
Tennessee, Edward Hagaman Hall, of 
the (jeneral Founders’ and Patriots’ 
Society, Gen. Stewart A. Woodford, 
Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, Comp- 
troller Metz, City Superintendent of 
Schools Maxwell, Mrs. Charlotte ler- 
kins Gilman and Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. Mrs. Gilman said the thing 
most needed at present was the estab- 
lishment of a Federal bureau for the 
preservation of public health. She 
urged that the government’ should 
take charge of the disposition of the 
refuse of cities, which could then be 
converted into valuable fertilizing ma- 
terial instead of being “carefully and 
laboriously and expensively thrown 
away.” Mrs. Gilman also spoke of the 
need of developing a public conscience. 

Mrs. Catt was received with long- 
continued applause, the ovation last- 
ing nearly five minutes. She _ said 
there was need not only of a public 
conscience but of an enfranchised 
public conscience. 

“T could not help but think as L sat 
here,” she continued, “of the differ- 
ence between New York and Denver. 
Here women’s clubs have men come 
and make speeches to them, and give 
them advice on various’ subjects. 
There men come to women to ask 
them to pass bills that will be for the 


benefit of the community. Women 
should have the privilege of supple- 
menting their speeches and_ philan- 


thropic work by the ballot.” 

The “Antis” circulated at the meet- 
petition against equal suffrage, 
undeterred by their poor success at 
the time of the last New York Con- 
stitutional Convention, when the suf- 
fragists got 300.000 signatures to their 
petitions, and the “Antis” only 15,000 

The mid-winter meeting of the Mas- 
State 
in Winchester 


Federation was held 
hall 


Mrs. May Alden Ward presicing. Over 


sachusetts 


town last week, 


of | 


| 





(0 delegates and members’ were 
present. 
The morning program included a 


welcome by Mrs, Carrie F. Wheeler, 
president of the Fortnightly Club, a 
response by Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
and an address, “Arts and Crafts 
Movement,” by Professor Charles Zue- 
blin of Chicago University. He urged 
a greater participation by women in 
industrial and economic life. 

“You cannot longer,’’ he said, “by 
any medieval excuses keep yourselves 
from public life. Women must, by 
their duty to their families, take part 
in and have relations with the health, 
the street, water, lighting and other 
city departments. A woman who has 
earned her living for some years is in- 
finitely better fitted to take up life 
with a man and rear a family than if 
she has had no such experience.” 

Professor Zueblin answered «ques- 
tions relating to arts and crafts sub- 
jects, brought out by the discussion. 
A large number of measures before 
the State Legislature and (Congress 
were reported on by members of the 
Legislative Committee, led by Miss 
Caroline J. Cook, chairman. The Bos- 
ton Post says that S00 feminine hands 
applauded the speech of Mrs. Anna T. 
Bush, when she advocated going to 
the State House to urge action in re- 
gard to the billboard nuisance. 

Lunch was served in the vestry of 
the Congregational Church to all who 
could get in, the overflow being cared 
for at various lunch rooms about town, 

The afternoon included a discussion 
of plans for the coming biennial and 
un adcress, “‘Waat Shall Children 
Read?” by Miss Sarah Cone Bryant. 
Miss Bryant dwelt on the educative 
value of story telling, fables and folk 
lore. She sounded a note of warning 
in regard to present methods of edu- 
cating children along fixed mechanical 
lines. 

“There is too much passing on of in- 
herited wisdom to children,” said Miss 
Bryant. “We not only tell children 
what they must like in art and liter- 
ature, but in food as well, so anxious 
are we that they should avoid our 
blunders. We teach English as if it 
were a written language and not a 
spoken one, with the result that not 
only are children deficient in the art 
of speaking and conversing, but teach- 
ers in the schools likewise are often 
incapable of using their native tongue 
with edification.” 

It was votec to send a greeting to 
the newly organized Federation of 
Women's Clubs of the canal zone. 





A VERY NEW WOMAN. 


A Woman Suffrage Drama. 


Alice E. Ives. 


by 


Characters Represented—Miss Edith 
Parker, Mrs. Curtis Twillington, Mr. 
Arthur Twillington. 

Drawing-room of 
lington. A _ fireplace at 


Mrs, Curtis Twil- 
right. KEn- 


trance to hall left. Easy chairs scat- 
tered about. All accessories indicat- 
ing wealth and good taste, Discov- 


ered: Mrs. Twillington seated before 
the tire in easy chair. 

(looking at her watchi—Just 
Arthur 
never would have forgiven me if I had 
late. So I am to future 
daugnter-in-law, Mrs. Twil- 
Dear me! as the women 


Mrs. T. 
in time (putting back watch). 
been see my 
Arthur 
lington to be. 
in books who are proposed to always 
say, this is so sucden! The courtship 


must have been a very one. 


Why, I never dreamed there was any- 


rapid 


thing in the wind, when, all at once, 
he informs me he is engaged and is 
going to bring her to see me. Arthur 
certainly can’t be old enough to marry. 
Let me see (pauses, thinking). Seven- 


ty-two—no, seventy-one, (;00d gra- 


cious! he’s twenty-four (sighing). I 
suppose, then, he is of age (sighing 


I'm to be a mother-in- 
The 
me a 


more deeply.) 
law (sighing more deeply still.) 
thing he'll making 

grandmother. Ah! it’s trying to be a 
(Door bell rings). There thev 


next be 


mother. 


are! 

Enter Edith Varker and Arthur 
Twillington from hall, L. 

Arthur—Mother, this is Edith. 

Mrs. T. (kissing heri—I am very 
glad to see Ecith—I suppose I may 
call you that, too. 

Edith—I wish you would. 

Mrs, T.—Now, Arthur, take her to 
my room to lay off her wraps. You 
will find Maggie or the other maid 


somewhere to help her. 
Exit Arthur and Edith, hall door, L. 


Nice girl, I should think. Rather 
meek and uiet-looking, but pretty 


and stylish. 
enter Arthur, L., 
overcoat. 
Arthur (to Mrs, 


having laid off his 


T.)—I found Maggie 


in the hall, and put Edith in her 
charge. How do you like her? 
Mrs. T.—My dear boy, how can I 


tell with just a glance? She's pretty. 
Arthur (enthusiastically)—Isn’t she? 
Mrs. T.—Yes, Dresses well, too. Is 
she a new woman? 
Arthur (stifflyi—You didn’t suppcse 
I'd marry an old woman, did you’ 
Mrs. T.—My son, will you be good 
enough to respect the presence of your 
mother, and not refer to age? 
Arthur—Now mother, you 


know no 














severe lesson, 


| 


cne ever thinks of age in your pres- 
ence. 

Mrs. T.—Oh, that’s all very sweet 
and nice of you, but you're evading 
me, and you know it. I want you to 
tell me whether she’s a woman of to- 
day, whether she has advanced ideas 
and that sort of thing. 

Arthur—tivod Lord, 
hope not. 

Mrs. T.—You hope not? 
know * 

Arthur—Well, you see, Edith and I 
never talked about advanced ideas— 
we—we just— 

Mrs. T.—Spooned! 

Arthur (looking a trifle foolish)—I 
suppose we did do a little at that. But 
not that all the time. Oh, I tell you 
Ecith is well read. We read Tenny- 
son together. 

Mrs, T.—H'm! 

Arthur—Oh, yes. And she’s such a 
dear, housewifely little thing. One of 
those womanly women so rare these 
days. 

Mrs. T.—H'’m! When did you get 
time to find out all these things’ 
Never saw her till you met her at Bar 
Harbor, did you? 

Arthur—No,. But I saw a good deal 
of her there. 

Mrs. T. (grimly)—No doubt. 

Arthur (anxiously)—Mother, why do 
you speak so? You're not going to be 
prejuciced against Edith before you 
really know her’? 

Mrs. T.—(h, no! But it’s a bit natu- 
ral that a mother should resent the 
wiping out, as it were, of her influence 
of twenty-four years by another wo- 
man’s of twenty-four days. 

Arthur—What do you mean? 

Mrs. T.—I mean that I supposed I 
had brought you up to believe in the 
advanced woman, and here, all of a 
sudden, you veer about at this girl’s 
bidding, and say ‘““iood Lord deliver 
us!’ at the bare mention of the word. 

Arthur—It is not at her bidding, 
mother, She never objected to my be- 
lieving in the advanced woman: but [ 
felt that she was such a dainty, deli- 
cate sort of a flower of a woman, and 
I knew her modest, retiring, womanly 
ways so well, that I never argued the 
point with her. 

Mrs. T. (grimly)\—H'm! 

Arthur—Then, too, I can’t say I ad- 
mire the “new woman” for a wife. 

Mrs. T. (coldlyi—Having had before 
you such a dreadful example in your 
mother. 

Arthur 
say that! 

Mrs, T.—Ch, 


deliver us! I 


Don’t you 


(much hurt)—Mater! Don't 
well, there’s no 
dodging the point. You know very 
well I’m an adyanced woman. I be- 
lieve in a woman earning her own liv- 
ing, if she wants to, in any legitimate 
way under the sun. I believe in her 
privilege to improve herself physically 
and mentally up to the highest point 
of which any human being is capable. 
I believe in her right to the ballot. 
anc to any office on the face of the 
earth to which a human being is eligi- 
ble and which she is fitted to fill. 

Arthur—Yes, mother, I know 
believe that way. 

Mrs, T.—And I thought you did. I 
never asked you in many words, 
but I took it for granted, And to 
think—how have I brought you up 
after all— 

Arthur (apprehensively glancing to- 
ward door)—Mother, please don't! She 
may be coming in. 

Mrs. T.—I hope she is, I 
to hear. 

Arthur (pleadingly)—For my sake, 
dear, don’t shock her at the very out- 


use 


you 


50 


want her 


set. (et her to learn to love you a lit- 
tle before you upset her with your 
views. 


Mrs, T.—Oh, then I'm not altogether 
unlovable*? 


Arthur—You know you're not. You 
are one of the most fascinating wo- 
men in New York. Don’t I hear it 


every where? 
Mrs. T. (sareastically)—Oh, really! 
Arthur (coaxingly)—Now, dear, 
promise not to say anything about go- 
ing out in the world and doing a 
man’s work. 
Mrs. T.—Nor holding ottice* 
Arthur—Henvens, no! 


Mrs. IT.—Nor going into politics? 

Arthur (horror-stricken)—Not if you 
love me! 

Mrs. T.—Nor the right to the ballot: 

Arthur (more horror-stricken)—Oh, 
Lord, no! 

Mrs. T.—Very well: for your sake 
I'll dissemble and stultify myself. [id 


I ever think | should come to this* 

Enter Edith, L. 

(‘ome in, dear; sit right down by the 
fire. (Places easy-chair.) Are you 
cold from your walk’? 

Edith—Oh, not at all. Did you think 
I had run away, I was gone so long? 
You see | discovered I had caught my 
skirt-facing somewhere, and it was all 
torn off. I had to send the maid for a 
needle and thread. 

Mrs. T.—I see you are careful, and 
believe in the stitch in time. Arthur 
has been telling me how domestic and 
housewifely you are. 

Idith—But | fear it was not entirely 
from choice. My mother died when I 
was twelve years old, and I had to be 
a mother to four little ones, all 
younger than myself. 

Mrs. T.—VPoor child! That was a 
To be faithful to such 
a trust must make one old before het 
time. But it certainly was a wonder- 
ful training for the position of wife 
You haven't had time to run off after 
the fads of the fin de siecle woman. 


edith (rather subdued)—No, I 
haven't had much time for fads; but 
I've had some time for good, serious 
work. 

Mrs. T.—That’s better than all. Be- 


| 
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ing the head of a house and making a 
home seems to me about the most se- 
rious business any one can do. 

Edith—Yes, but it’s not altogether 
that, you know—<hesitating.) 

Mrs. T.—I suppose the care of the 
children, looking after their clothes, 
and seeing that they took their medi- 
cine. 

Edith—Oh, of course. 
I—I had to look to my own education 
—and the fitting of myself to—(Aside 
—Shall I ever get up courage to tell 
them‘) 

Mrs. T.—To be married some day. I 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But | mean— | 


see what you were trying to say. And | 
the feeling does you credit in these 
days, when women don’t seem to 
think of fitting themselves for that 
honorable position. 

Edith (embarrassed) — Oh— I— I 
didn’t mean that—I mean—(Aside— | 
Edith Parker, you miserable coward! 


Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?) 


Mrs. T. (taking her hand, kindly)— 
Now, never mind, dear, what you 
meant, I’m sure it was something 
sweet and unselfish and womanly. 
(IXisses her.) 

Edith—You are too good to me al- 
together. You're just as Arthur said 
you were, (Takes her hand from Mrs. 


to other side of 
Am I going to 


T.’s, gets up and goes 
room, speaking aside: 


| alone, or go in with me. 


| Speak, dearie. 


I have a dou- 
(She hesitates.) 
Don't keep me waiting 


ble office, you know. 


so. 

Edith—I—I think I'll go into the 
double oftice. (Mrs, T. kisses her, and 
Arthur draws her head down on his 
shoulder.) 

Mrs. T. (turning away)—I must go 


and see about dinner. 


Curtain. 





A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


A course to fit young men and wom- 
en for journalism has been established 
at the University of Illinois. It aims 
to afford the newspaper 
man or woman an opportunity to ac- 


prospective 


quire a general education, and at the 
to 
will 


time 
that 
work. 

The new 
newspaper 
english, 


same along 


helpful in the 


specialize some 


line be most 


course includes not only 
writing, but also rhetoric, 
political science, economics 


| sociology, history, philosophy, and the 


ery like a great goose, or am I going | 


to get up courage to tell them, as I 
know I ought to’) 
Mrs. T. (fixing the  fire)—Arthur, 


come here, and raise that coal, won't 


natural sciences. Supplementary lec- 


tures are given by active newspaper 
men. Should the students desire to 
enter the field of political writing, 


they are given a chance to fit them- 


selves by taking courses in political 
science, history, law, and economics. 
The course is a part of the work of 


you? (Both being intent on arranging | 


fire, do not see Edith’s agitation.) 


Arthur—We are not very cold, 
mother. We had to hustle so to get 
here, 


Edith—Yes:; you see I did not get in 
just when I expected. I was out ata 
meeting. 

Mrs. T. and 

Edith—Yes. 


Arthur—A meeting! 


Mrs. T.—Oh, I suppose a missionary 
meeting. 

Edith—No; a woman suffrage meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. T. (in amazement)—Suffrage? 

Arthur (same time)—What? 

Edith—Yes, I belong to’ the 
League. 

Mrs. T.—Belong to it? 

Arthur—You don’t mean— 

Edith—Yes, I do mean it. I'm the 
recording secretary. } 

Arthur—Well! 

Mrs. T.—Well! (Laughs immoder- 


ately.) 

Edith (distressed)—Oh, please don't 
laugh at me! I—I think I can bear 
anything but that. I was afraid you 


would combat me, perhaps hate me, 
but I can’t bear to have you ricicule 
me. It has been so hard for me to tell 


you; oh, you don’t know how hard it 
was! 

Mrs. T. (trying to stop laughing)— 
My dear girl— (Breaks out again, 
laughing immoderately, as she catches 
sight of Arthur’s distressed face) Oh, 


oh, oh! Ha, ha, ha! 
Edith (drawing herself up)—But, I 
assure you, this is no fad, no new 


amusement of mine, I’ve always felt 
that women should have just as many 


the College of Liberal Arts, and leads 
to the degree of bachelor of arts. 
PLEASANT WORDS. 

A doctor's wife in Cincinnati writes, 
sending a club of subscribers: 

“Everyone capable of enjoying a 
first-class publication admire the Jour- 
nal. It is by far the best paper I 
know of.” 

A friend in Hartford, Conn., writes: 
“How I wish more women would sub- 
scribe for the Woman's Journal! The 
reading of it is an absolute necessity 
if one desires to keep in touch with 


| the suffrage movement.” 


rights as men. I don’t know when I 
didn’t think that way. It’s not mere 
talk with me. I have worked for it, | 
and I mean to work harder still. 

Mrs. T.—But, my dear 

Ecith (excitedlyi—Oh, I know I 
should have spoken before: I should 
have told Arthur; but T saw that he 
was set against what he called ‘the 
new woman” 

Arthur—When did | say so” 


Edith—Oh, ever so many times. 

Arthur—I thought you didn't believe 
in her. 

Edith—I know you thought so, and 
I know I should have undeceived you; 
but—but—I wasn't a new woman just 
then: I was weak—and—and— 

Arthur (coming to her)—Dear heart! 

Edith (drawing away)—Wait. There 
is something more creadful still. 1 
have been studying—law— 

Arthur—Law! 

Edith—Yes, and I am almost ready 


for examination. I thought I could 
give up all my ambitions and ideas, 
everything—for you—but | find I 


can't. I must tell you, and go away 
if it breaks my heart. (To Mrs. T.) 1 
did find it hard shocking you, because 
—because— 
Mrs. T. 
shocked me at 


There, now! You haven't 
all, because I’m a new 
woman myself. You see Arthur made 
me promise not to shock you. He 
knew I belonged to a suffrage society. 

Edith—You? 

Mrs. T.—Yes, and if he doesn’t want 
a new woman he can go and get an 
old one. You and I will keep house 
together. (Drawing Edith to her.) 

Edith (kissing her)—You are 
good! But I—I—shouldn’t want to 
part you. I would better go out of 
your lives entirely. If he feels that 
way, we could never be happy, Yes, 
yes: let me go. (Breaks down, sob- 
bing.) 

Arthur—Never, sweetheart! lor- 
give me for not knowing what a new 
woman really was. The fact I fell 
in with those ideas to please you, as 
I supposed. I'm not shocked; I’m only 
very much surprised. You must help 
mother to teach me. 

Edith (shylyi—Are you 
won't want to teach me’ 

Arthur—Sure. I couldn't improve 
on you. You may think and do just 
what you like. 

Edith (mischievously)—And | 
vote? 

Arthur—Just as early and often as 
the inspectors will let you. 

Edith—And the law’? 

Arthur—Hang__ out 


Ss0 


1s, 


sure 


you 


may 


your’ shingle 


ithe valley and 


| teen-year-old 


; came a 





| Sith 


old 
her subscription, 


From distant Texas an friend 


writes, in renewing 
“I should not think of trying to live 
without the Journal.” 

An able woman physician in Kansas 
City writes, “I enclose postal order to 
renew my own subscription, and to 
send the Journal to two bright young 
ladies whom I wish to enlighten. I 
feel as if there would be a void in 
my life without the Journal.” 

A friend in Oak Park, IIl., in send- 
ing a list of subscribers, writes: “How 
very good the Journal is! I could drop 
every other paper and magazine before 
losing that.” 

THREE SOCIETIES IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 

three Suf- 

frage Associations in the French can- 

Lau- 

organized 

the 


There are now Woman 
Geneva, 
all 


secretary of 


of Switzerland, at 
sanne and Neuchatel, 
within a The 
Lausanne Association 

“We 
with 


tons 


year. 
writes: 
are beginning our great task 
confidence 
This 
winter we have worked very hard, but 
What surprises 
public opinion seems 
rather to The 
has been very favorable, and we have 
with 


enthusiasm, and with 


in the triumph of our just cause. 


with an immense joy. 


us most is that 


approve of us. press 


us some of our eminent men.” 


DR. BLACKWELL AT 87. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, 
passeu her Si7th birthday quietly at 


her home in Hastings, England, on 
Feb. 3, Her adopted daughter has | 
written an account of it for the fam- 
ily. The letter was not meant for 
publication, but as a number of Dr. 
Elizabeth’s old friends read the Wo- 
man’s Journal, we believe they wili 
be glad to see it. Miss Barry writes: 

Yesterday Dr. Elizabeth had _ her 


weather 
inside we 
big fires 
breakfast 


birthday. Outside, the 
was a cold, raw drizzle, but 
were cheerful enough, with 
and good-will. She has her 
in her bed-room, so there was a pro- 
cession upstairs, headed by Witty 
Barry, carrying a glass of lilies-of- 
white anemones, also 
a letter from F. T., with a box con- 
taining white tulips and lilies, Several 
letters of greeting came at the same 
time Laura and Esther (the maids) 
had made a thick knitted bag for the 
hot-water bottle. Khaki (the house 
dog) came in, greatly excited, with a 
luggage-label attached by .a_ white 
satin ribbon his collar, that con- 
veyed his good wishes. Later in the 
morning came Mrs. T., bringing a 
wonderful gold basket, with a tall 
handle, filled with golden double daf- 
fodils, and gold tulips with asparagus 
fern—a true mass of sunshine. Miss 
J. and Miss Il. brought a white cye 
lamen in a pot, and a bunch of violets. 
After dinner appeared Daisy (a fif- 
girl) bringing a note of 
with more lilies and 
By the evening post 
greeting from Dr. 
Boyd. This 
of wondertul, 
amazing orchids from Miss Annie 
Leigh Browne and her sister, Lady 
Lockyer: also a box of orange, white 
and gold tulips, lilies and  nar- 
cissus from Dr. Isabella MacDon- 


to 


good wishes, 
white anemones. 
letter of 
Nightingale 
came a box 


Florence 
morning 





ald, also notes from other lady medi- | 


We have eighteen jars, one pot, 
Dr. 


cos. 
and one great basket of flowers! 
E. is quite astonished. 


“You should see Laura over every 
fresh box of flowers, and each letter. 
She considers it only a just tribute 
to Dr. E.'s merits. If the King sent 
Dr. E. the Order of Merit, as he did 
lately to Florence Nightingale, Laura 
would consider that His Majesty had 


only awakened, rather late in the day, 
to his duty! If Dr. E. were knighted 
(as Charles Kingsley said she ought 
to be by Queen Victoria), Laura would 
regard it as pre-eminently the right 
thing to do.” 
It has been 
a hero to his valet.” 
is a heroine to her maid; and it is al- 


that “no man is 


Many a 


said 
woman 


Ways pleasant to see some aged leader 


so devuotediy and enthusiastically 


cherished by the younger women who 


ure most intimately associated with 
her. 
THAT SUFFRAGE MAP. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
It is a very small matter, but in a 
recent number of the Woman's Jour- 


nal I notice that I am partly credited 
with having worked up the map pre- 
Nicholes in Chi- 
cago, exhibiting the range of women’s 


pared by Miss A, E. 


suffrage privileges. 

Please let me say that I had nothing 
whatever to do with the preparation 
of this map, and that Miss Nicholes 
deserves the entire credit. My name 
is known with hers only because | 
happened to be chairman of the com- 
mittee for publicity, if I remember 
rightly, under whose auspices the map 
was, I believe, tinally published, 

With warm regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Sophonisba P. Breckenricge. 





THE VINCENT MEMORIAL HOSPI- 
TAL. 


The new Vincent Hospital on South 
Huntington avenue, Boston, which has 
the but 


cramped quarters on Chambers street, 


superseded original cosy 
lately opened its doors for inspection, 
and 
day. 


was ready for patients the next 
The 
fine, overlooking the picturesque scen- 
ery of the Parkway, and the hospital 
all 


Many 


situation is exceptionally 


and 
to 


sunshine 
friends gathered 
examine and admire the improved ar- 


is open on sides to 


fresh air. 
rangements for heating, laundry work, 
ventilation. 
well-appointed 
the 


nurses, 


cooking and The dainty 
the 


and 


wards, operating- 


corps of light-footed, 


all 
ness and encouragement. 


room 


cheery spoke of hopeful- 


No more fitting tribute could be paid 
to the noble-hearted woman who 
brightened the world while she lived, 
and whose kindly face, once so fami- 
liar, looks down benignantly from the 


wall. As we sometimes find “our 
wirmest welcome at an inn,” I could 
believe that some who had never 
known a truly home-like atmosphere 
might come, perhaps, to find it here, 
and go away blessed. I was touched 
to see that the “sun-room,” facing 


south, east and west, where weakness 
shall be revivified all day long, had 
been furnished “In Memory of Henri- 
etta L. Tracy Wolcott.” Miss Laura 
lisher, of kindergarten fame, was the 
loving donor, and the beautiful palms 


were sent by Mr. Dawson of Bussey 
Institute, a lifelong friend of Mrs. 
Wolcott. We remember well Mrs. 


Wolcott's keen interest in all progress 
of women, her scientific ability, and 
especially her brave _ spirit, that 
never shrank from aé_ disagreeable 
duty. Much of the success of this hos- 
pital is due to the devotion and energy 
of her daughter, Dr. Grace Wolcott, 
who heads the staff, with Dr. Augusta 
Williams and Dr. Anna Richardson, 
assisted by an able group of younger 
physicians and surgeons. One large, 
pleasant ward is named for and partly 
maintained by the Vincent Club of 
young women, and several beds have 
been endowed as memorials. 
we 


LABOR UNIONS FOR EQUAL SUF- 


FRAGE. 
The following Massachusetts Labor 
Unions have passed resolutions in | 


favor of woman suffrage within the 


past three weeks: 

Stationary Firemen No. 4, Holyoke: 
Vampers’ No. 256, Brockton; Carpen- 
ters’ Local Union 91, Winchester; Ar- 
senal Machinists’ Helpers No. 12,528 
Watertown; Stationary Firemen No 
255, Adams: Cigar Makers No. 4), 
Springtield: Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employées No. 399, Walpole: 
Textile Workers No. 323, Leominster: 
Stonemasons No. 48, Salem: Plumbers’ 


Union No. 131, Marlborough: Cutters’ 
Union No, 191, Haverhill; Painters, 
lbecorators and Paperhangers No, 44 


No. SSS, 
and Pa- 
Electrical 


Methuen; Carpenters’ Union 
Salem: Painters, Decorators 
perhangers No. 309, Lowell: 
Workers No, 2509, Salem: (Carpenters 
No. S78, Beverly: Skivers No. 40, 
Brockton: Railroad Telegraphers No. 
1H, Clinton: Carpenters No. S#2, Ded- 
ham: Machinists No. 481, Greenfield: 
Carpenters and Joiners No. 1351, | 
Fitchburg: Bricklayers and Masons 
No, 2, Holyoke; Ordnance Lodge No 








| showing 


214, Springfield: Metal Polishers, Wor- 
cester; Granite Cutters, Quincy: Musi- 
cians’ Association No, 83, Lowell: Car- 
penters and Joiners, Pittsfield; Cen- 
tral Labor Union, Newburyport: Typo- 
graphical Union, Taunton; ‘tiranite 
Polishers, Quincy: Carpenters No. 


1105, Springfield: Painters, Decorators | 


and Paperhangers No, 
Carpenters No. S&S, 
Folders’ Protective Association No. 
soo, Fall River: Carpenters No. 275, 
Newton: Railroad Telegraphers No 
38, Springtield: Vainters, 
and Paperhangers No. ‘4, Pittsfield: 
Carpenters District Council of the 
South Shore, So. Weymouth; Carpen- 
ters No. 1068, Stoughton: Carpenters 
No. 1531, Rockland: Bill Posters and 
Billers No, 15, Springfield; 
and Fitters No. 
Central Labor Union, Rockland; Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Union No. S351, 
Lexington; Carpenters and Joiners No. 
7H2, Quincy: Painters, Decorators and 
aperhangers No. 22, 
Carpenters and Joiners No, 424, Hing- 
ham; Joint Shoe Council No. 2, Haver 
hill; Carpenters and Joiners No. 
Westfield: Railway Employees 
Chelsea: Street and Electric 
ployees 280, Lowell: Stitchers” 1 
44, Brockton. 

Mary Hutcheson VPage, 
(hairman Industrial Committee, Mass. 

WwW. &.. A. 


378, Lenox; 
Marlborough: 


235, Holyoke: 


(as 


“hoe 


nion 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Ill., died Feb. 5, after a short 
She was one of our most honored 
pioneer suffragists in Illinois. She 
has served as treasurer and as presi- 
dent of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and for years has been a member 


Long of Barry, 


illness. 


of its Executive Committee She 
maintained her interest in the work 
of the organization to the last. We 
shall miss her very keenly in our 


work in Illinois. Ella S. Stewart. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Hampshire. 


Decorators | 


Plumbers | 


Williamstown: | 


24), | 
km- 





The State President, Miss Mary N 
Chase, has sent the following letter 
to the 270 Granges in New Hamp- | 
shire: 

“The New Hampshire W. S. A., at 


the last annual meeting, voted to offer 
a prize of $25, to be divided into $10, 
$7, 85 and $3 prizes, to members of 
subordinate Granges for papers of 
from 1000 to 1200 words in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, the papers to be read 
at a regular (;range meeting between 
January and July, 1908, The prizes 
will be awarded by a committee of 
three appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire W. 8. 
A., provided there are fifty competi- 


tors. Free literature can be obtained 
by sencing to Mrs. Jennie I. Niven, 
24 Granite street, Manchester, N. HI. 


“As the National Grange at its last 
session passed a_ resolution recom- 
mending that the political rights of 
women should be discussed in meet- 
ings of the order, we trust that the 
(ranges will readily respond to our 
offer, As the Grange is composed of 


the sturdiest element among the peo- | 


ple, those most interested in the high- 
well being of the State, we hay 
faith to believe that the Girangers as 
a whole are sincerely desirous to be in 
the forefront of every’ progressive 
movement that 
ness and safety of the home, the State 
and the nation. In accordance with 
the liberal spirit which has character- 
ized the Grange since its organization, 
we earnestly solicit your co-operation 
in helping to interest the people in 
this important question. In view of 
the astonishing progress made in the 
Old World during the past few years, 
it stands us in hand to look well 
our laurels, lest our own land be left 
behind in the struggle for a_ true 
democracy.” 

At a recent 
chester Suffrage Club, Dr. 
Jaldwin rend a fine paper 
Cowardice of Man.” 

The Suffrage Club of Andover lately 
had one of the _ finest meetings 
that it has ever held. We had a 
Whittier program. A roll call was an- 
swered by quotations from Whittier, 
Whittier’s hymns were sung, and very 
interesting readings were given, and 
anecdotes by Mrs. W. S. Carr, and a 
beautiful original poem by Hon. C. E. 
Carr, a most helpful member of the 
club. Of course we did not forget 
mention that Whittier was a believer 
in our cause. Refreshments were 
served by our hostess, Mrs. Mary Fere, 
who has kindly entertained us several 
times. C. 


est 


the 
Maurice 
on 


meeting of 


Connecticut. 


The cause is gaining ground a little 
in Connecticut. 

In January, at a meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Alliance, a society connected 
with the Unitarian Church, a discus- 
sion was held upon ejual suffrage. Mr. 
Forrest Morgan, a man of literary at- 


tainments, gave objections, and Mrs 
Elizabeth ID. Bacon, president of the 
Connecticut W. S. A., gave arguments 
in favor, followed by general discus- 
sion. At the close a social half hour 
was enjoyed, when ‘tea was served 


The Equal Rights Club was especially 


invited. It proved a very interesting 
occasion, and it was generally con- 
ceded that the afttirmative had much 
the best of the argument. Mr. Mor- 


gan used the old, worn-out objections, 
that he had given 





stands for the happi- | 


to | 


i>. An 


Man- | 


“The | 
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THE FINAL 
Reduction Sale 


of BROKEN LOTSin Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing Depart- 
ments which commenced on 
Feb. 3d is being continued. 

Desirable bargains are 
offered in Men’s Suits and 


Overcoats marked down to 


$1] 5, $2() ana $25 


Macullar Parker 
Company 


400 Washington Street 














tion but little thought, He has since 
used some of the same platitudes in 
a letter to the Hartford Times, in 
which he makes the gross misstate 
ment that “women have municipal 
suffrage in Cleveland,” that, while the 
toy was brand new, they were en- 
thusiastic over it: in a year or two 
they tired of “an exaction and a bore 


quite outside their current business in 
terest, and hardly a baker's dozen can 


be brought out now.” 
This statement could not go un- 
challenged, and was thoroughly de- 


molished in a letter to the Times from 
Mrs. Bacon. B 
Hartford. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston 
ernment 
Matthew 
Daggett 
on “The 


The E. S. A. 
met at the 
Luce, Feb 
of Harvard 
Work of the 
merce Commission.” 
City Point.—At the last meeting of 
the League, a symposium on “Why | 


for (ood (ov- 
house of Mrs 
Ms. Mr. Stuart 
University spoke 
Interstate Com- 


Believe in Woman Suffrage’ was 
given by Misses Pauline I. (Quimby. 
Mildred A. Snow and Mabel Kk, Adams 


by the chorus of 
Ice crenm and cake 
the hostesses. 

Mabel k. Adams. 

Stoughton.—The P. KE. League held 
the last meeting with Mr. and Mrs 
Phineas Withington, the oldest mem- 
hers, and lifelong believers in equal 
suffrage. The annual election of of- 
ficers resulted in the decision that the 
old ones be retained. Some interesting 
items from the Woman's Journal were 
read, and the suffrage map studied 
with interest. There were readings 
and musical selections by different 
members. Refreshments were served 
by the hostess. 


was rendered 
people 
by 


Music 
young 
were served 


Frances Farrell. 

The gatuering was at 
Mrs. Harvey Smith. The 
secretary and treasurer made their re- 
ports The chairman reid from the 
Quarterly Letter. and spoke especially 
of the Easter Sale. It was found that 
a few articles would contributed, 
but the general opinion was that we 
had contributed much as possible 
to the State convention, and did not 
feel equal to any great effort, as a 
body. A paper on the life of Queen 
Victoria was read by Miss Addie 
Howe, and one on Susan B. Anthony 
by Mrs. Anna G. Fowler. <A _ discus- 
sion followed. We adjourned to meet 
with Mrs. Helen A. Estabrook March 
invitation to the dining room 
where refreshments were served, and 
a social hour, were enjoyed by all. 


Worcester 
the home of 


be 


as 


A. G. Fowler, Sec. 
Women should do their best to de- 
feat the attempt now being made in 


Congress to recruit the lirge force of 
idditional employees necessary for the 
the 110 


basis, under 


compilation of Census of on 
instead of 


The Census Bill, in 


a patronage 
the merit system 


its present form, provides for a non- 
competitive examination. This is 
merly a disguise for a return to the 
old spoils system, and will lead to a 
great waste of time and money, as 
well as to inaccuracy. Write at once 
and get others to write to your Con- 


gressman, urging him to oppose those 
clauses in the Census Bill (H. R. 7507), 


| which provide for appointing the cleri- 


| 


eal force through non-competitive, in- 
stead of competitive, examinations. If 
enough members hear from their con- 
stituents on this point, an amendment 
But, unless 
will prob- 


secured 


taken, it 


to the bill can be 
prompt «action is 
ably be arranged so to divide the pat- 
ronige among Republican and Demo- 
the 
slide 


was done in 
last bill 
through practically without opposition 
get a husband or 


as 


the 


cratic members 


Census—that will 
Any woman who cal 


a brother to write to his Congressman 


should do so, remembering that, as 
Miss Helen (jould has pointed out, a 
letter from a vyoter always carries 


tue ques- | more weight than one from a woman 
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PROGRESS. 
By EPlla Wheeler Wilcox. 


yh, the earth is full of sinning 
And of trouble and of woe, 

But the devil makes an inning 
Every time we say it’s so. 


And the way to set him scowling, 
And to put him back a pace, 

Isto stop this stupid growling, 
And to look things in the face. 


There is much that needs amending 
In the present time, no doubt; 

There is right that needs defending, 
There is wrong needs crushing out; 


But, in spite of all the trouble 
That obscures the sun today, 

Just remember it was double 
In the ages passed away. 


Forth from little motes in chaos 
We have come to what we are, 
And no evil force can stay us, 
We shall mount from star to star. 


—American. 
TO DISTRIBUTE IMMIGRATION. 
Mrs. Mary Grace Quackenbos, 


special assistant to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in Washington, who has been 
engaged for a year and a half under 
the department of justice in preparing 
the peonage cases in the Southern 
States, has originated a novel scheme 
for the settlement of the labor ques- 
tion in the South. 

Many Southerners have thought she 
was trying to destroy the white labor 
supply of that section, and there is a 
resolution now pending in the House 


calling for an investigation of the 
whole peonage matter. Her prosecu- 
tion of these cases probably has re- 
tarded European immigration to the 
South. 

Her present plan is entirely inde- 
pendent of the government. She pro- 
poses a voluntary association of the 


Southern planters and manufacturers, 
the 
the foreign Consuls-General and the 
immigrants themselves, the sole object 
being to divert the stream of foreign 
labor from the congested districts of 
the east side in New York to the cot- 
ton fields, the mills, the lumber camps 
and the mines of the South. 

She seeks to supply the South with 
white labor, and at the same time to 
protect the immigrant by assuring 
him a good home, fair treatment and 
an honest contract. Mrs. Quackenbos 
intimately acquainted with condi- 
tions in the tenement district of New 
York, for a year or more has been 
studying the white labor problem in 
the South, and is probably now the 
best authority on the relations be- 
tween the North and South as applied 
to the immigration problem. 

South Needs Immigration. 

“The South needs labor,” said 
(Juackenbos, “That is evident to 
everybody. The colored people can 
not supply enough labor to secure the 
best development of that section. 
Practically the only way to secure this 
is to induce immigrants from Europe 
to settle in the South. 

“There is also the condition in the 
North to be understood. Hundreds of 
thousands of European immigrants 
are coming to this country every year. 
The great mass drift at once to the 
tenement districts of New York and 
Boston, or to the mills, the mines, and 
the railroad camps of the North At- 
lantic slope. 

“The European laborer is not going 
to the place where he is most needed 
and where he can do the best for him- 
self. While the South is crying out 
for help, 
into the tenement districts, where 
there is already an over supply. The 
agricultural laborers of Southern and 
Southeastern Europe, instead of being 
directed toward the out-door, health- 
ful life of the Southern plantations, 


is 


Mrs. 


are packed into the congested districts | 
be | 
dent 


ought to 
both of these 


cities. There 
of relieving 


of great 
some way 
situations. 


Austria-Hungary could be 
the Southern States, 
for the immigrants, 


and 
toward 
better 


Italy 
diverted 
it would be 


it would be better for the South. The | 
chances are that the immigrant will 
become a better citizen and learn 


American ideas in a shorter time if he | 


and his family begin life in a planta- 
tion cabin in Louisiana rather than in 
an unhealthy tenement in New York | 
or Boston, At the same time, 


strain on the tene- 
of course it will 
be better for the South, because it 
will give to that section the white 
labor supply which is now indispensa- 
ble to further progress. 

How to Divert Immigrants. 

“First of all, you must convince the 
immigrant that it is to his interest to 
go to one place rather than another. 
You cannot effect any permanent 
change by persuading a few hundred 
families to go to a particular section, 
even if you pay all their expenses. 
The best advertisement is always the 
letter of ths new settler to those who 
are left behind in the fatherland. 

“The Southern States have made 
some excellent efforts to secure for- 
eign labor. In some cases they may 
have transgressed the contract labor 
law. In still other cases, the inter- 
ests of the planter or the manufac- 
turer have been carefully guarded, but 


the 
and 


will relieve 
ment Gistricts, 





railroad and steamship companies, | 
| it would be comparatively 





| Custrial 


| by 





the immigrants are packing | 





it will 
be better for those cities, because it | 





the immigrant himself has been neg- 
lected. 

“The immigrant himself, in many 
cases, has been to blame. He has re- 
ceived an advance from a planter or 
manufacturer to tide him over until 
he could be self-sustaining, and then 
he has attempted to run away to es- 
cape responsibility for an honest debt. 
In some cases an unscrupulous em- 
ployer has induced an ignorant for- 
eigner who could not speak English to 
sign contracts, the terms of which he 
could not possibly comprehend. When 
the laborer ignorantly violated the 
letter of his contract, or for good 
cause failed to pay his debt, he was 
sometimes punished with undue sever- 
ity. 

“There has been a complete failure 
to attack the problem on the basis of 
co-operation of all the interests in- 
volved, There must be co-operation 
to attain the desired end, and the ex- 
perience of the last year or two has 
given me an idea for an organized ef- 


fort in this direction. I would much 
rather prevent peonage than punish 
it. 


“I believe an association could be 
created which would be purely volun- 
tary, and which would represent all 
interests involved. For that reason I 
would go outside of the government, 
although the active sympathy and co- 
operation of the government would be 
indispensable. 

“TI believe an organization could be 
formed which would represent, first, 
the employer, including planters, mill- 
ers, lumbermen, miners and all other 
industrial promoters, Secondly, I 
would represent the foreigners them- 
selves by inviting the active associa- 
tion of their Consuls-General or other 
officers designated for the purpose by 
their ambassadors or ministers. I 
would invite representation on the 
part of the railroad companies in this 
country, and the steamship lines on 
the ocean. There should be a repre- 


sentative of some great labor body, 
like the American Federation of La- 
bor. Then there should be, ex-officio, 


representatives of the national and 
State immigration departments. 
One Central Bureau. 

“With an organization so made up, 
easy to se- 
lect a labor advocate or general agent 
or arbitrator, or whatever you might 
please to call him, The manufacturer, 
the planter, the lumberman and the 
miner could then file their applica- 
tions for labor in a central bureau. 
The conditions of life and of employ- 
ment could be investigated in advance 
and subsequently the labor could 
distributed on a fair basis among the 
people forming the association. 

“I would protect the employer 
furnishing him the best grade of labor, 
and guarcing him against the fraud 
and the swindler who would seek to 
evade responsibility for debt Such 
an organization could protect the im- 
migrant by refusing to supply labor 
unless the conditions were right, and 
it could protect the employer against 
the repeaters, the rounders and the in- 
‘bounty-jumpers.’ 

“It would be a joint association of 
immigrants and employers, and i 
could be supported, I think, by volun- 
tary contributions, but more particu- 
larly by a system of fees for services 
rendered, which would make it in the 
long run a distinct business proposi- 
tion.” 


he 


THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 





of 
just 


leaflets the 


Series have 


Three new 


quality been issued 


the National: ‘“‘Margaret Long on 
letter Hon 


Long’s Margaret. 


Colorado,” a written 
John IJ). 
who has lived for 
to Mrs. Maud Wood Park; 


on Colorado Women's Vote,” 


by 

caughter 

in 
“Gen, 


Coloraco, 
IIale 
an inter- 


years 


view with Gen, Irving Hale of Den- 

ver, published with his sanction: and 

| “Testimony from Wyoming,” by W. 4 

| Mullen, Attorney General of that! 

State, and Hon. W. 8S. Collins, presi- | 
of the Big Horn County Irriga- 


| tion Company. 
“If the stream of immigration from | 


Dr. Long says, among other goo 
things: 

“It seems impossible to me that} 
anyone can live in Colorado long 
|}enough to get into touch with the life 
here, and not realize that womeu 
count for more in all the affairs of 
| this State than they do where they 


| have not the power the suffrage gives. 


More attention is paid to their wishes, 
and much greater weight given to 
their opinions and judgment. 

“The source of rumors in the papers 
about an effort to repeal woman suf- 


frage in Colorado is usually to be 
found in some political boss, who has 
found on some occasion that women 
have interfered with his nefarious 
schemes, and so he wants to get rid 
of them. No one interested in good 
government finds the women in any 


way a hindrance, and they 
them a help. 

“Equal suffrage was granted by 
statute law, and ratified by referen- 
dum in 1898. Eight years afterward, 
constitutional safeguards were thrown 
about the political rights of women by 
an amendment striking out the word 
‘male’ from that clause of the funda- | 
mental law which prescribes the | 
elegibility of voters. The amendment 
carried by a majority six times as 
large as that which originally con- 
ferred the right of suffrage upon the 
women of the State.” 


In answer to the question, “Do you 


find that the ignorant and unintelli- 
gent women vote more generally than 
the educated and intelligent?’ Gen. 
Hale says: 

“The largest majorities for woman 
suffrage were given in the most in- 
telligent cities, and in the best pre- 
cincts of each city, while the heavy 
majorities against it were in the pre- 
cincts controlled by the debased and 
lawless classes, and the lowest grade 
of machine politicians, who rely on 
herding the depraved vote—showing 
that these elements dreaded the effect 
of woman suffrage, and realized the 
falsity of the argument that it would 
increase the immoral and controllable 
vote. 

“The result has demonstrated that 
their fear was well founded, and that 
this argument is diametrically opposed 
to actual results. 

“So far as I have been able to judge 
by observation of elections and an- 
alysis of returns, more women vote in 
the better districts than in the slums, 
and the proportion of refined and in- 
telligent voters to the ignorant and 
depraved is larger among women than 
among men.” 

In answer to the question, 
had any good results?” Gen, 
says: 

“The general effect has been de- 
cidedly beneficial. There has been no 
revolution. Women average about the 
same as men on most questions—a lit- 
tle better on those involving morals. 
The extension of suffrage to women 
has exerted a good influence along the 
lines of making elections more orderly, 
leading women to take a more intelli- 
gent interest in public questions and 
thus broadening their minds; making 
it harder to secure the nomination and 
election of notoriously bad candidates; 
and making it easier to secure liberal 
appropriations for educational and 
humanitarian objects. Especially 
does it act as a governor on the politi- 


“Has it 
Hale 








| vote as the husband, 


| practical 


|aftiliations, It 
|}against the modern tendency 
| ernment 





often find | 


|} has passed, 


| Washington’s birthday. 


cal machines of all parties to regulate 


the character of nominees and plat- 
forms.” 

The objection that women should 
not vote because they do not fight is 


men who are 
an 


almost always urged by 
themselves non-combatants. It 
especial favorite with aged clergymen, 
and lawyers of frail physique. Gen 
Hale treats it with the scorn with 
which this particular argument seems 
usually to regarded military 
men, from Roosevelt down. He calis 
it “too ridiculous for serious com- 
ment,” and adds, “If all the men who 


is 


be by 


|}cannot or do not fight should be dis- 


oy franchised, 


be as 


in 


would 
resort 


the polls 


lonesome as a sea-bathing 
lecember.”’ 

Attorney General Mullen says that 
when he settled in Wyoming he was 
strongly prejudiced against equal suf- 
frage, and regarded it as a “fad” and 
a nuisance. 

Ile says: “I rensoned that the aver- 
age woman knew very little about pol- 
itics and cared less, and that those 
women who would yote at all, would 
father or brother 
the result would be 
have observed th? 
results of the system here 
have changed my mind. * * * 
vote of a woman usually cast 
candidate for office who is 
be either incompetent, im- 


and that 
the same. I 


voted, 
ibout 


and 
The 
against a 
known to 


1s 


| moral or otherwise unfit for the place, 
Political 


the tencency is to 
men for office. Poli 
are nearly = a'ways 
brought about by individuals and sel- 
dom by party organizations. The wo- 
men usually vote for progressive can- 
didates, and for the correction of 
abuses in polities, irrespective of party 
operates as a chec< 
of gov- 
in support of 
of government 


and «as a result 
nominate better 
tical reforms 


by party, and 
traditional policy 
the people.” 
Hon. W. 8. 
Ile says: 
“Women almost invariably _ split 
their tickets. They vote for the men 
they deem the best, and it follows that 
all parties endeavor put up their 


our 
by 


Collins confirms this. 


to 


best men.”’ 


These leaflets may be had from the 
National Suffrage Headquarters, War- 
O., at 15 cents for 100, post paid 
Do not make the mistake of ordering 


ren, 





them from Boston. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Boston Traveler has_ invited 


correspondence on woman _ suffrage, 
and is publishing letters on both sides. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg addressed the 
Local Council of Women in Indian- 
apolis on equal suffrage the other 
day. There was an unusually large 
attendance. 


The U. S. House of Representatives 
with but one opposing 
vote, a bill to grant a pension of $12 
per month to the widows of all honor- 
ably-discharged soldiers. 

Secretary Taft has been invited to 
give the commencement address at 
Oberlin College, and Rey. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones will make the address on 
Both are suf- 


fragists. 

The Rhode Island W. S. A. will have 
| its fortieth anniversary next fall, and 
| proposes to celebrate by adding forty | Gteddtdededededetetetetededeceptedetetede teehee tt eee 


|} new members between now and that 





time. It made a good beginning at its 
meeting last week. 


Mrs. Lucy Maria Osborne, who re- 
cently died at her home in Danbury, 
Conn., was one of the “real” Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. On her one 
hundredth birthday, not long ago, she 
recalled stories of the Revolution 
which were told her in her childhood 
by those engaged in that war. 


The Progressive Woman Suffrage 
Union, a new society organized in 
New York City by women who favor 
open-air meetings, street parades and 
similar novel methods of attracting 
attention to the cause, has opened 
temporary headquarters at 63 W. 14th 
St., and Miss Maud Malone and Mrs. 
Borrman Wells held an informal re- 
ception there last week. The first 
parade is announced for tomorrow. 


A street fountain of finest Vermont 
granite has just been put in place in 
Ashfield, Mass., as a memorial of 
George William Curtis, who was a 
summer resident there for many years, 
and interested himself in the village 
life. The inscription reads: “This 
fountain is dedicated to the memory of 
George William Curtis, of whose pure 
and serviceable life its water is a fit- 
ting symbol. 1907.’ The only memo- 
rial previously existing at Ashfield, 
recognizing the remarkable activity of 
Mr. Curtis in the village, is the tablet 
placed in the town hall by the Curtis 
Club. 


Women are told that if they had a 
vote men would lose their respect for 
them, but that while they use only 
their indirect influence, they will re- 
tain the high regard of the sterner 
sex. Two women tried their influence 
in behalf of the labor candidate for 
Parliament in Mid-Devonshire, Eng- 
land, the other day, and the press dis- 
patcnes say: “They were recognized 


by the infuriated crowd, and were 
hustled and pelted with stones and 
eggs. Finally they were knocked 


down and kicked. The opportune ar- 
rival of the police was the only thing 
that saved their lives.” 

Rev. James R. Day, Chancellor of 
Syracuse University, has endorsed the 
efiort of the women teachers of New 
York to secure the same salary as the 
men teachers, when they perform the 
same amount of work. In a letter to 
Miss Grace Strachan, leader of the 


movement, Chancellor Day writes: “I 
never have understood why persons 
should not receive pay without regard 


to sex for the same work and service. 
We make no discriminaiion in Syra- 
cuse University because of sex, either 
in the privileges of the students or in 
the salaries of any employed. In our 
college of fine arts we have a number 


of women on the faculty.” 
The Boston Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union asks the assis- 


tance of out-of-town residents in its 
efforts to place women who cannot 
command the full wage for household 
or other work, by reason of the dis- 
abilities of age, impaired strength, 
etc. The Union has a separate agent 
for securing employment for this class 
of women, and would be grateful for 
any information or suggestion that 
would lead to possible engagements 
for them. Many women between fifty 
and sixty years of age feel the neces- 
sity for earning, and are quite equal 
to a fair amount of labor, and they 
might well be placed in suburban 
homes, provided both employer and 
employee could see the way to mutual 
helpfulness. At all events, the effort 
is well worth while, and it should 
command interest and intelligent co- 
operation. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead has lately 
spoken under the auspices of the 
Peace Society of the City of New York 
as follows: Parlor meeting with Mrs. 
George Place, Jan. 23; with Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Higgins, Jan. 28; St. Ursula 
Club, Jan, 21: Women’s Ethical Cul- 
ture Conference, Jan, 22; St. Agatha 
School, Jan. 24; Young Women’s Club, 
troadway Tabernacle, Jan. 27; Pil- 
grim Church Women’s Association, 
Jan. 28; Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture, Feb. 1; The Barnard College 
Union, Feb. 5; Phillips Brooks Guild, 
Teachers’ College, Feb. 5; and at par- 
lor meetings, Mrs. Marcus M. Marks, 
Feb. 6, and Mrs. John E. Millholland, 
Feb, 6. Miss C. R. Lowell and Mrs. 
John T. W. Nichols also opened their 
parlors to the women members of the 
New York City Peace Society to hear 
Mrs. Mead. 

The annual festival of the Barnard 
Memorial will be held on Saturday, 
Feb. 22, in the main hall of the Me- 
chanics’ Building on Huntington ave- 
nue, and preparations have been made 
for a more elaborate entertainment 
than ever before. There will be abund- 
ance of room, extra music, and new 
costume cances and patriotic marches. 
The great hall will easily accommo- 
date 6,000 children and their friends. 
Special arrangements have been made 





for festival parties of children and 
young people. A good lunch at a rea- 
sonable price can be had in the build- 
ing, and ample retiring rooms for pri- 
vate lunch and rest will be at the free 
disposal of all. There will be general 
dancing, free to all children, and novel 
and beautiful exhibition dances under 
the direction of Mrs. Lilla Viles Wy- 
man. Tickets, children, 25 cents; 
adults 35, reserved seats 50. 


ov, 

The Professional Women's League 
of Boston met at 6 Marlboro St., this 
week, and listened to an admirable 
address on equal suffrage by Mrs. Es- 
ther F. Boland. Mrs. Eager and Miss 
Blackwell added a few remarks. The 
League had made vain efforts to get a 
speaker to present the anti-suffrage 
side, inviting in turn Mrs. A. J. 
George, Mr, Robert Luce and Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders, but without suc- 
cess. Dr. Ransom, the first vice- 
president, who occupied the chair 
in the absence of Miss Brazier, said 
that Mr. Saunders informed her by 
telephone that he had a bad cold and 
sore throat, and could not speak be- 
fore the League for 15 minutes; and 
he then talked to her for 35 minutes 
over the telephone, giving his reasons 
against equal suffrage, which she 
thought must have taxed his throat 
much more, One of his reasons was 
that his mother and sisters, if they 
had the ballot, would vote just as he 
advised them. Another was that he 
thought women would be governed, 
more by their personal feelings than 
by the country’s welfare. Still an- 
other was that politics was so utterly 
rotten he was sorry he had ever gone 
into political life. After the meeting, 
several members of the League joined 
the Suffrage Association. 





HUMOROUS. 

A young lady gave her sweetheart 
on Christmas a very elaborately-made 
penwiper. She was amazed, the fol- 
lowing Sunday, to see the young man 
wearing the gift as a necktie. 


Evelyn—Did Helen faint when the 
footpad tried to grab her purse? 

Myrtle—Yes, she feinted with her 
right and jabbed him under the ear 
with her left.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





An Australian legislator, speaking 
of the competition between land and 
sea transportation, exclaimed: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, the railways are cutting the 


ground from under the _ steamers’ 
feet!” 
Young Aspirant—Sir, may I count 


on your supporting me? 

Practical Citizen—That depends, 
young man. Are you going to run for 
office, or Co you want to marry my 
daughter?—Baltimore American. 


The count had just filed his applica- 
tion for the hand of the multi-million- 
aire’s only daughter. 

“Alas,” sighed the old man, “things 
have changed since I was young! 
Folks used to wait 50 years for their 
golden wedding, but now they demand 
it at the start.” 


A farmer was driving a bull along 
the road. 

“That’s a dangerous-looking bull 
you have there, friend,” a milkman 
said. 


said the farmer; “he’s just 
as civil as a sheep. He wouldn’t huri 
anybody, unless, maybe, women and 
children and suchlike.” 


“Oh, no,” 


The attitude. of New York papers to- 
ward Bryan recalls the old story of 
the Adventist minister in 1872 who 
preached an eloquent sermon predict- 
ing the end of the world on Noy. 1. 

“Glory!” shouted a fat man in one 
of the rear pews. 

After the service the minister hunt- 
ed up his enthusiastic auditor, and 
said: 

“My friend, are you as anxious as 
you seem for the world to come to an 
end?’ “Sure!” was the reply, “Any- 
thing to beat Grant!” 





Hebrew in Twenty Lessons 


Address THE PHILOLOGIST, 662 
chusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HOME MILLINERY 


Massa- 


A skilled milliner will trim or make 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
eall at ladies’ homes for the hats, and 


bring them back; and if they do not suit 


at first, will rearrange the trimming until 
perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman's Journal. If your 
hat needs anything done to it, drop a 
card, appointing a time for her to call on 
you, to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 37 Revere St., 
Boston. 
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Miss M. 


F. - Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
Opposite Arlington St. 


To advertise her new ‘location will offer for one 
week only, a large part of this season’s stock at 
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10 PER CENT REDUCTION 
SEE HER SHOW WINDOW 
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